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Van Antwerp School Has Rapid Growth in 15 Years 


The rapid growth of the Van Antwerp 
School in District 5, town of Niskayuna, 
Schenectady county, is shown in the pictures 
of the schoolhouses in 1898 and at present. The 
buildings also indicate the development in school 


facilities offered the children of this growing 


community. 
In 1898 the two-room building shown on 
page 34 was completed. In 1910 a four- 


room brick building was constructed at a cost 
of $13,000. Three rooms were opened at that 


time and in 1915 the entire building was used. 
At that time school nurse 


employed and a 


and doctor were 
department 


a 
domestic science 
was added. 

With the rapid growth of the 
this building was soon outgrown and in 1924 
plans were started to double the size of the 
building, which was completed and occupied in 
1925. This comprises an eight classroom build- 
ing with an auditorium and gymnasium, to- 
gether with a manual training room, nurse’s 


community 
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room, cooking laboratory, library and prin- 
cipal’s office. 

Thus within 15 years the Van Antwerp 
School has grown from a two-room building 





The Van Antwerp School in 1898 


with an annual budget of $3198.67 to an eight 
classroom building with nine regular teachers 
and five special teachers and a budget of 


$48,187.73 in 1925 


New Syllabus Issued 
in Physical Science 


A complete revision of the syllabus in phys- 
ical science has been issued recently by the 
Department. It outlines courses in physics, 
chemistry and applied chemistry, gives labora- 
tory experiments and demonstrations in these 
studies, and in addition makes suggestions on 
teaching the scientific attitude and includes a 
bibliography. 

Outlining the general objectives of the ele- 
mentary science course, the committee states 
in the introduction: 


It is not enough for the pupil to gather 
information regarding physical and chemical 
phenomena, and to attain precision and accu- 
racy in observation and clearness in repro- 
ducing his observations. He should also learn 
how to reason from observed phenomena to the 
general principles involved. He must be able 
to apply scientific laws to the explanation and 
control of things around him. Most important 
of all, the pupil should be started along the 
road to a scientific habit of mind, with fearless 
inspection of data and conclusions, and with 
the development of intellectual honesty and love 
of truth that will carry over into his future 
judgments in all subjects of life 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Central Rural School District 
Established in Lewis County 


A central rural school district has been estab- 
lished by the State Department of Education 
in the town of Lewis, Lewis county, upon peti- 
tion of the ten rural districts of that town 
Following the policy established by the Com- 
missioner of Education, petitions were filed by 
the voters of these districts, requesting the 
Commissioner to lay out a central district, as 
provided in article 6b of the Education Law. 
The petitions showed that all the voters in five 
of the districts were in favor of the proposi- 
tion, and in the other five districts a majority 
favored the plan. After the district was laid 
out, the vote was taken in accordance with the 
provisions of the law, and the proposition was 
carried with only one dissenting vote. 

Each present district will continue to have 
its present school for the first six grades as 
long as the voters in each of such districts 
desire to have the school continued for this 
purpose. The Commissioner of Education 
requires in all central districts that the peopl 
of each district shall determine for themselves 
whether or not they wish to have a _ school 
in their district for the first six grades. The 
pupils of the seventh and eighth and high school 
grades will attend school at West Leyden, 
where it is expected that a junior high school 
will be established. Heretofore, high school 
boys and girls of this town have had to travel 
eight miles over bad roads to the high school 
at Boonville. Under the liberal provisions of 
state aid provided in the central rural schoo! 
act, they will now be able to obtain a high 
school education while living at home, and their 
parents in many cases will not pay as high 
taxes as they have been paying heretofore 
Besides, the boys and girls of this town who 
have reached the adolescent age will have an 
opportunity to go to the central school where 
it is known, such boys and girls make better 
progress. 

Applications received from many parts of the 
State indicate that the rural people are begin- 
ning to realize the great advantages afforded 
to them by the central rural school act. The 
Department reminds them, however, that the 
Commissioner of Education will not lay out 
central districts until it is clearly evident that 
rural people want them laid out and want a 
share of the funds which the Legislature has 
made available for the purpose. 
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Jamestown Establishes Class 
for Conservation of Vision 


As a result of the eye survey of 8000 James- 
town pupils, a conservation of vision class has 
been established by the Jamestown board of 
education. The eye survey was conducted by 
the Medical Inspection Bureau of the State 
Department of Education in cooperation with 
the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, the New York State Commission for 
the Blind and the Jamestown board of educa- 
tion. The report of the investigation was pub- 
lished by the Department. 

The survey revealed that about one child in 
every 286 of the school registration had suffi- 
ciently defective vision to warrant segregation 
in sight-saving class. It was found that of the 
enrolment of 7637 pupils, there were 20 children 
with light perception in one eye, one child blind 
in both eyes, and 31 children vision 
probably can not be corrected to a point where 
they assigned for regular 
classwork. 


whose 
can advisedly be 


Appreciating the importance of this informa- 
tion, the board of education selected from its 
staff of teachers one believed to be competent 
to take charge of a sight-saving class and sent 
her to Cincinnati for the course given by the 
University of Cincinnati for the purpose of 
training teachers for the conservation of vision 
Now the sight-saving class is in opera- 
tion. Not more than fifteen children could be 
taken into the class. 

Jamestown has thus taken the leadership for 
form of special 


work. 


cities of its size in this 


education. 


——— 


Retirement System Has 
Membership of 31,138 


The annual report of the New York State 
Teachers Retirement System for the year 
ending July 31, 1926, shows a total member- 
ship of 31,138. A year ago the membership 
was 29,057. The number of annuitants at the 
end of the past year was 1996. The previous 
year’s report showed 1815 annuitants. Total 
assets of the system are $14,192,068.97. An 
actuarial valuation shows the fund “is in a 
satisfactory condition and needs no changes in 


the method of operation.” 


ui 
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Former New York Teacher Wins 
Secondary Education Prize 


The committee on the award of the Julius 
and Rosa Sachs prize of $1000 established at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for the 
purpose of promoting the progress of secondary 
education in the United States has announced 
as the the prize for 1926, Dr 
Edward Fitzpatrick, dean of the 
Graduate School, and professor of education, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
“The Promotion of 


winner for 
Augustus 


subject of the essay is: 
Scholarship in the Teachers of the Secondary 
Schools of the United States.” 

Doctor Fitzpatrick, the winner of the prize, 
was graduated from the DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York 
degrees of bachelor of science, master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. He served for 12 
years as teacher in the public school system of 
New York City; served for 2 years during the 
war with rank of major; was secretary of the 
state board of education, Wisconsin, and at 
present is dean of the Graduate School at 
Marquette University. 

The second annual competition for the Sachs’ 
prize of $1000 has already announced. 
The topic of the essay or treatise for this 
“The Aims and Methods of 


Stages of 


City, and received the 


been 


second prize is: 
Science Teaching in the Successive 
the Secondary School, and the 

Equipment of the Teacher That Will Enable 
Him to Put These Aims into Practice.” All 


Intellectua’ 


manuscripts must be in the hands of the dean 
of Teachers College on or before December 1, 
1926. The rules governing the competition for 
the Sachs’ prize may from the 
Secretary of Teachers College, 525 West 120th 
street, New York City. 


be secured 


———$ = 


Principal Harry W. Rockwell of the Buffalo 


State Normal School conducted a party of 
twelve during the summer on a trip to the Near 
East and included in his itinerary visits to 


Naples, Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Rhodes 
Leaving the ship on which they 
cruised on the Mediterranean at Beirut, the 
party traveled by train and automobile to 
Damascus, Nazareth, Jerusalem, Jericho, Beth- 
lehem and on to Cairo, Egypt, from which 
point a camping trip was taken out into the 
desert beyond the pyramids. 


and Beirut. 
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Boys and Girls Who Competed in State Fair Judging Contest 


Pupils Compete in Judging Contest at State Fair 


School teams from 39 high school depart- 
ments of agriculture, three state schools and 
14 junior project county clubs, together with 
other farm boys and girls from New York 
State, made up the 300 attending the boys’ and 
girls’ judging contests at the New York State 
Fair August 30th and 31st at Syracuse. 

This school judging program was under the 
direction of W. J. Weaver of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. In planning the program 
Mr Weaver sought for a wide representation 
of contestants. This aim was achieved, the 
contestants coming from all sections of the 
State. 

The judging consisted of placing classes of 
dairy cattle, horses, poultry, apples, potatoes 
and corn. Prize money amounting to $1150 
was awarded among the highest 25 of each class 
on a pro rata basis according to the scores 
Approximately 100 individuals shared 
The agricultural school 


made. 
in the prize money. 
teams represented in the contests were from 
Alfred, Delhi and Morrisville state schools of 
agriculture and the following high schools: 
Webster, Canandaigua, Endicott, Homer, Jor- 
dan, Albion, Marcellus, Gouverneur, Belleville, 
Trumansburg, Newark, Malone, Prattsburg, 
Cherry Creek, Geneva, Brushton, Moravia, 
Wyoming, Weedsport, Hannibal, Almond, Wat- 
kins Glen, Goshen, Sodus, Bath, Edmeston, 
South Dayton, Forestville, Dansville, Phelps, 
Mexico, Skaneateles, Lowville, Randolph, Sher- 
burne, Pulaski, Owego, Odessa and Machias. 
The county junior project club teams were 


present from the following counties where or- 
ganized junior project work is carried on 
Herkimer, Otsego, Livingston, Chenango, Wy 
oming, Onondaga, Genesee, Franklin, Schuyler, 
Orange, Ontario, Jefferson, Delaware and St 
Lawrence. 

The Webster high school team placed first 
in dairy cattle followed closely by Canan- 
daigua and Alfred State School of Agricultur« 
Among the junior teams the Herkimer county 
boys from West Winfield carried off first 
honors as a team. Commissioner Bernard A. 
Pyrke of Department of Farms and Markets, 
under whose general supervision the boys and 
girls’ work at the State Fair comes, presented 
to the Webster and West Winfield teams each 
an attractive bronze wall placque for attaining 
highest standing in their respective groups. 

An added feature of the dairy cattle judging 
was the selection of individuals according to 
standings made for the New York vocational 
agricultural judging team and the New York 
junior project 4-H club team to represent the 
State in the interstate vocational agricultural 
school contest and the 4-H club contest at the 
National Dairy Show at Detroit on October 6th. 

The boys gaining places on the state voca- 
tional agricultural judging team were William 
Moran of Canandaigua, first member; Alvin 
Helfin of Webster, second member; Lawrence 
Kenney of Jordan, third member and Francis 
Hyatt of Marcellus, alternate. 

For the state junior project team, William 
Griffith of West Winfield won first place; 
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Raymond McLaughlin of Delhi second place; 
Peter Lucksinger of Syracuse third place and 
Baunes Marshman of Oxford alternate position. 

Each of these groups of boys was awarded 
by Commissioner Pyrke, for the State Fair 
Commission, a watch fob bronze medal deco- 
tated with blue, red, yellow or white ribbons 
according to the position of the award. Each 
member of the judging team who makes the 
trip to Detroit to the National Dairy Show will 
be awarded $50. 

Glen J. Wight, teacher of 
Canandaigua, will escort the vocational agri- 


agriculture at 


cultural judging team to the national show and 
supervise the boys on the trip. 

The first place winners in the events in 
horses, poultry, apples, corn and potatoes were, 


respectively: H. S. Canfield, Watkins Glen; 


George Hatfield, Homer; Carleton Graves, 
Prattsburg; F. C. Crissey, Trumansburg; and 
Martin Doan, of Marcellus. They were 
awarded special subscriptions by American 


Agriculturist. 

A silver cup was presented by Mr Aiken of 
Syracuse, to be given to the boy making the 
highest total score (the best all-around judge) 
This cup was awarded to 
Clarence Carpenter of Malone with George 
Powers of Canandaigua a close second. 


in all six events. 


——o——_- 


Sag Harbor Youth Awarded 
Scholarship in Colorado College 


Seward B. Wood of Sag Harbor has been 
awarded a scholarship for four years in the 
Colorado School of Mines. He is a graduate 
of Pierson High School at Sag Harbor, of 
which his father is principal. 

The scholarship, which has an annual value 
of about $250, is awarded by the Department 
in accordance with the regulations of the school 
which permit the granting of one scholarship 
each year by each state. 

The regulations require that the scholarship 
be awarded to a young man graduated from 
a high school in New York State. He must 
meet the entrance requirements of the Colorado 
School of Mines, which will be found in the 
catalog of the institution that may be obtained 
from the school at Golden, Colo. He must be 
of good physique and sound morals. 

Pupils who meet the conditions and who 
desire to compete for the 1927 scholarship are 
advised to notify Assistant Commissioner 
George M. Wiley. 
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Doctor Adams Becomes 
Custodian of Iroquois Wampums 
An interesting fact in connection with the 

appointment of Dr Charles C. Adams as Direc- 

tor of the New York State Museum is the 
transfer to him of the name “ Ho-san-na-ga-da ” 

(keeper of the name or name bearer) of the 

Six Nations of the Iroquois. 

This is in recognition of the fact that by 
action of the Iroquois League at the State 
Capitol on June 29, 1898, The University of 
the State of New York became the official 
custodian of the historic wampums of the Five 
and Six Nations. By reason of this act, the 
name of “ Ho-san-na-ga-da” was conferred on 
the late Dr John M. Clarke “and upon his 
successors in office or authority during their 
term of service forever,” by Chief Baptist 
Thomas, president of the Onondaga nation, on 
January 22, 1908. 

The wampums are displayed in a case in the 
Museum with labels explanatory of their sig- 
nificance. There are nineteen of the belts, 
among them some of the largest size and most 
elaborate workmanship, and of fundamental 
significance to the history of the Iroquois 
Confederacy. 


— 


University Scholarship Winners 
Are Honored at College 


Two brothers who in 1923 headed the list of 
University Scholarship 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from Cornell Uni- 
versity. The two boys are Bernard and Vin- 
cent Cioffari who 9 years ago upon their 
arrival in this country from Italy were unable 
to speak or understand a word of English. 
They were graduated in 1923 from the New 
Rochelle High School. 


winners have been 


Alexandria Bay Votes 
$325,000 for New School 
By a vote of 224 to 40, taxpayers of Alex- 
andria Bay carried the proposition to appro- 
priate $325,000 for a new high school building 
on October 5th. The new building will be 
erected on a site of seven and one-half acres 
and will replace a building standing on a site 
of one-half an acre. 
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Department Publications Cover Number of Topics 


Recent pub.ications of the Department in- 
ciude the following: 

Revised List of Books for Professional 
Reading of Teachers 

Manual of Suggestions, for the Use of the 
Phonograph in Special Classes 

English in the Rural and Village Schools of 
New York State 

Suggestions for Teaching Silent Reading 

Outline of a Course in Educational Measure- 
ments for New York State Normal Schools 

Jamestown Eye Survey 

Syliabus in Physics and Chemistry 

Suggestions on Rating Regents Papers in 
Latin 

The bulletin on professional reading is a 
revision of a list issued several years ago. It 
was prepared by Nell Unger, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, with the cooperation of other 
members of the Department staff and many in 
the field. 

Assistant Commissioner George M. Wiley, 
explains in the foreword that although there 
is no statewide plan for professional reading 
of teachers, it is encouraged in every way and 
some very interesting reading circle work has 
been developed. The material in the revised 
bulletin is expected to increase the interest in 
professional reading. 

Eleanor A. Gray, who recently retired as 
Supervisor of Special Classes, has revised her 
pamphlet issued in 1921 on the use of the 
phonograph in special classes. It suggests ways 
of using the records that the Department lends 
to teachers of mentally defective children. 

The bulletin on English gives the results of 
the survey conducted by the Educational 
Measurements Bureau in the spring of 1925. 
Tests were prepared by W. W. Coxe, Ethel L. 
Cornell and J. S. Orleans of the Bureau and 


by E. B. Richards, Supervisor of English, who 
cooperated in the survey. Six cities, 30 vil- 
lages and 96 rural districts in 42 counties par- 
ticipated in the survey, the tests being taken 
by 55,350 pupils. The report was made by 
Doctor Orleans and Mr Richards. 

The bulletin on silent reading is a revision 
of a previous publication by Dr W. W. Coxe 
and E. B. Richards. It gives the fundamental 
principles underlying the building of right 
habits that lead to effective reading. 

The course in educational measurements was 
prepared by a committee of instructors in New 


York State normal schools cooperating with the 
Educational Measurements Bureau of the 
Department. 

The Jamestown Eye Survey 
results of a study made of the vision of 8000 
school children. The report, prepared under 
the direction of Dr Emily A. Pratt, Specialist 
for Eyes and Ears in the Medical Inspection 
Bureau of the Department, outlines the pro- 
cedure and summarizes the findings of the 
In general it shows the need for the 


reports the 


survey. 
estabiishment of conservation of vision classes. 


Sixth Grade Pupils 
Issue Class Paper 

In a letter written to Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Frank P. Graves, William Swift, a pupil 
in the Euclid Avenue School of Schenectady, 
tells how the Junior Telegram, a paper pub- 
lished by 6-A grade pupils of the school, was 
established. William was editor of the paper 
last year. 

The suggestion for a class paper came when 
the pupils read about a paper in Little Women. 
One hundred thirty shares at one cent each 
were sold to purchase materials to make a 


‘hectograph by which the first edition was issued. 


Later editions were printed, the first printed 
issue coming out on the formal opening of the 
new school and being sold for five cents a 
copy. Advertisements helped meet the printing 
expenses. 

The hectograph is still being used by the 
class for other purposes. 

—— 


Advantages of Opportunity 
School Are Appreciated 
One thousand boys of normal or superior 
intelligence, who for special reasons have fallen 
behind in their studies, are given an opportunity 
to rehabilitate themselves and to complete two 
terms work in one at Public School 90, Brook- 
lyn. All classes of society are represented in 
the school — boys of wealthy families who have 
missed school because of travel, boys whom 
illness has kept out of school, and sons of 
foreign-born parents who speak English with 
difficulty. The pupils appreciate the oppor- 
tunity given them, and study well. More than 
400 applicants had to be turned away this fall 
because of lack of room. 
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Survey Shows Arithmetic Achievement in State Is High 


Arithmetic achievement in New York State 
is high for the entire State in comparison with 
nationwide standards in both computation and 
reasoning as measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Arithmetic Examination. 
This conclusion was reached as the result of 
a survey of arithmetic conducted last April in 
the rural and village schools by the Educational 
Measurements Bureau and the Supervisor of 
Mathematics of the Department. 

The Stanford Achievement Test was given 
to pupils in grades 2 through 8 to test both 
computation and problem solving. The Steven- 
son Problem Analysis Test was given to pupils 
in rural schools only to test ability to analyze 
problems. In the latter test the achievement 
was very low particularly for the two or three- 
teacher and the one-teacher schools which on 
the average are about a year below the 
standards. 

The scope of this survey was much greater 
than any of the preceding surveys conducted by 
the Educational Measurements Bureau. In all, 
75,000 pupils took the tests. Twenty-six vil- 
lages, including 73 schools, and 121 supervisory 
districts participated. The number of pupils 
and places included in the test is so large that 
the results may be considered as quite repre- 
sentative of conditions in the State as a whole. 

For the purpose of convenience in making 
comparisons the schools are grouped under the 
following five types: village schools having 
annual promotion, village schools having semi- 
annual promotion, rural schools having four or 
more teachers, rural schools having two or 
three teachers, and rural schools having only 
one teacher. 

On the Stanford test the schools of the State 
were found to be seven months of school 
achievement above the standards in computa- 
tion and four months above in reasoning. The 
differences in the achievement of the five types 
of schools were found to be slight. The village 
schools having semiannual promotion are high- 
est on the whole. The village schools having 
annual promotion and the four or more teacher 
rural schools are only a little behind. The 
greatest difference is between the village semi- 
annual promotion schools and the one-teacher 
rural schools —an average difference of more 
than three months in computation and _ five 
months in reasoning. The one-teacher schools 
are almost uniformly the lowest although the 


differences are slight between the one-teacher 
and the two or three-teacher schools. 

Although the situation for the State as a 
whole is quite favorable in both computation 
and reasoning, many of the schools are below 
the standards. In fact, there is a great deal of 
variation between schools of any one type in 
any grade. 

Likewise in many instances pupils were doing 
arithmetic work of a level several grades higher 
than the one they were in and in some instances 
several grades lower. 

= =O 


Pupils’ Verse and Prose 
Published by Magazine 


An excellent collection of poetry and prose 
written by high school pupils has been pub- 
lished by the Scholastic Publishing Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in a volume entitled Saplings. 
The verse, short stories and essays comprising 
this collection were selected from manuscripts 
written by pupils in competition for the Witter 
Bynner prize and for the pupil-written numbers 
of the Scholastic, a national high school 
magazine. 

The winner of the prize was Rosabelle 
Houston, a pupil of East High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Tom Prideaux, a pupil of the 
Lincoln School, New York City, was one of 
two contestants to be awarded special high 
honors for his group of poems published in the 
volume. The verse of other New York State 
pupils is included in the collection which re- 
prints with acknowledgment to Doubleday, Page 
and Co. a number of poems by pupils of the 
Lincoln School, which were published in 
Creative Youth. 

Gusiiiiicciaané 


Mineola Will Build School 
on Site of 7’ Acres 


The electors of Mineola School District on 
August 12th voted 88 to 4 to bond the district 
for $550,000 to build a new senior-junior high 
school on a new site of 7% acres just west of 
the village. In addition to this building on the 
site there will be a baseball diamond, football 
field and running track. 

Bonds have been sold and work will be begun 


on this building early in October. 
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OCTOBER 15, 1926 


A Notable Convocation Program 

The unusually strong program of addresses 
scheduled for the sixty-second Convocation of 
The University of the State of New York 
promises to make it one of the most notable 
educational gatherings ever held by the State. 
The Convocation will be held on October 28th 
and 29th in Chancellors Hall of the State Edu- 
cation Building. 

Planned especially to meet the needs and 
arouse the interest of teachers with a series 
of addresses, each interesting in itself and at 
the same time bearing directly on the central 
theme of “ The Teacher,” the Convocation will 
bring to Albany a number of outstanding figures 
in education, any one of whom alone would 
make the meeting noteworthy. 

The principal speakers and their topics are: 

“The Inspiring Power of the Teacher,” by 
Dr Harry Emerson Fosdick, professor in Union 
Theological Seminary. 

“ The Training and Selection of the Teacher,” 
by Dr William Chandler Bagley, professor in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“The Improvement of Teachers in Service,” 
by Dr Frank Washington Ballou, superintend- 
ent of schools of Washington, D. C. 

“Teaching as a Profession,” by Dr Mary 
Emma Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 


College. 

“The Teacher ‘en masse,’” by Dr Ada 
Louise Comstock, president of Radcliffe 
College. 


“The Teacher and the Professions,” by Dr 
Florence Ellinwood Allen, judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


All the speakers are well known to New York 
State Teachers. Dr Harry Emerson Fosdick 
is the son of Frank S. Fosdick, who retired 
last June as principal of the Masten Park High 
School in Buffalo after 54 years’ service as 
teacher in the schools of that city. His address 
is particularly appropriate therefore at the 
evening session on October 28th when honorary 
degrees will be conferred on two veteran edu- 
cators of the State in the presence of members 
of the Half Century Club which is composed 
of teachers who have served 50 years or more. 
His address, moreover, will bring to the Con- 
vocation program one of the most brilliant and 
forceful speakers in America today. 

“The Training and Selection of the Teacher ” 
is a topic that Doctor Bagley is eminently fitted 
to present. Following an experience as teacher 
in public schools and normal schools, Doctor 
Bagley has been professor of education in the 
University of Illinois and since 1917 in Teachers 
College, Columbia University. His books and 
articles on teaching are authoritative. 

Superintendent Ballou is a graduate of the 
New York State Normal Schoo! at Potsdam 
and of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
His successful administration of the Washing- 
ton Schools, to which he was called from 
Boston, has attracted nationwide attention. The 
subject of his address, “ The Improvement of 
Teachers in Service,” is one in which he is 
vitally interested and on which he will bring 
a message of the greatest value to all teachers, 
principals and superintendents. 

The three women add greatly to the interest 
and high character of the Convocation program. 
President Woolley combines unusual intellec- 
tual attainments with a pleasing and enter- 
taining manner of speaking that will make her 
address one of the treats of the Convocation. 
President Comstock is one of the leaders in the 
educational life of this country and is a force- 
ful and polished speaker. Both speak with the 
authority of years of experience on the subject 
of the teaching profession. Judge Allen, the 
first woman to be a member of the highest 
state court, is one of the most interesting 
women in national life today. 

To these addresses will be added other 
features announced in the preliminary edition 
of the program published in the October Ist 
issue of the Bulletin. The whole program 
offers such an unusual opportunity for inspira- 
tion and benefit that school men and women 
throughout the State are reported to be plan- 
ning to attend in greater numbers than ever 
before. 
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State Supervision Shown As Means of Improving Instruction 


State supervision as a means of improving 
classroom instruction was discussed by Dr 
Frank P. Graves, President of The University 
of the State of New York and State Commis- 
sioner of Education, at the annual meeting of 
the Council of School Superintendents on Sep- 
tember 28th at the Lake Placid Club. 

He stressed proper supervision rather than 
mere inspection, he said, 
strictly 


inspection since 
speaking is negative and destructive, 
never offers constructive criticism and is per- 
formed merely for the sake of rating a system, 
a school or teacher. It is at best, he said, only 
an attempt to discover the degree of efficiency 
or deficiency and is of itself of. little value as 
a means of improving instruction. 


Supervision, on the other hand [he explained] 
covers all that is included in inspection and 
goes further. It uses the facts discovered as 
a basis for appreciation and creation; it is 
essentially constructive. It includes helpful 
suggestions, outlines for supplementary work 
and organization of new teaching material. It 
involves a detailed study of the school and its 

work, an intimate knowledge of the teachers, 
repeated visits to each room, careful planning 
of the work and frequent and sympathetic per- 
sonal conferences with a definite purpose in each 
interview. Effective supervision requires an 
expenditure of time and effort. Probably no 
single supervisor can adequately assist more 
than 20 or 30 teachers. 


that the 
adequate 


While it is obvious, he continued, 
staff of state 
to serve as real supervisors in the 


supervisors is entirely 
ordinary 
there is nevertheless an 
them to 


sense of the word, 
effective 


perform. 


service in supervision for 


Supervision must always remain a major 
responsibility of the local unit [he said] but 
while the state officials can not give the type 
of supervision that is carried on by the local 
force, they may at least become, in a sense, 
supervisors of those supervisors. They can not 
conduct a program of classroom supervision, 
nor advise the individual teachers as to what 
to do, but they can tell where the latest thought 
on a given subject is to be found and where 
the best work is being done. They can become 
a clearing house for methods in their various 
fields and offer supervisory advice for a com- 
plete program from the beginning to the end 
of the school course. 

In performing this function, like all effective 
local supervisors, they will have to keep in 
mind the difference between unit in purpose 
and uniformity in procedure, and put a premium 
on local initiative where such initiative is sane 
and purposeful. They must, too, become super- 
visors ior the grades as well as the high 
schools. Evidently there is a much greater 
supervisory responsibility than the State has 
ever assumed. If properly conceived, stat 
supervision would become most fruitful in the 
improvement of instruction and in the develop- 
ment of a strong esprit de int in the entire 
teaching profession of the ymmonwealth. 


Shen of the Sea Judged Best Children’s Book 


The John Newbery Medal for the most dis- 
tinguished children’s book of the past year has 
been awarded to Arthur Bowie Chrisman for 
his book of Chinese fairy and folk tales, Shen 
of the Sea. The presentation was made by 
Nina C. Brotherton of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, chairman of the children’s 
librarians section of the American Library 
Association at the fiftieth anniversary confer- 
ence of the association at Atlantic City. 

John Newbery was an eighteenth century 
publisher and bookseller, one of the first pub- 
lishers to devote attention to children’s books. 
The medal, named in his honor, is the gift of 
Frederic G. Melcher of New York City, and 
only citizens or residents of the United States 
are eligible to receive it. 

Hendrik VanLoon’s Story of Mankind re- 
ceived the first award of the Newbery Medal 


in 1922. Other books which have been honored 
are Hugh Lofting’s The Voyages of Dr 
Dolittle, Charles Boardman Hawes’s The Dark 
Frigate, and Charles J. Finger’s Tales from 
Silver Lands. 

Arthur Bowie Chrisman who received the 
medal is a Virginian who has tried his hand 
at moving picture acting in Hollywood and 
now farming in the Blue Ridge. While living 
in a boarding house in Chinatown he became 
friendly with a Chinese who told him many 
of the legends and stories contained in the 
volume Shen of the Sea. 

— 


A luncheon for Phi Delta Kappa members 
will be held on Friday noon, October 29th, 
during Convocation week. The exact time and 
place will be announced at Convocation. 
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Yonkers Attempts to Make Nutrition Teaching Practical 


A child in one of the eighth grade classes in 
Yonkers remarked several years ago: “ Poor 
people can’t afford a breakfast like that.” 

The breakfast under discussion consisted of 
prunes, oatmeal, toast and cocoa. When asked 
what she had at home for breakfast, she 
answered, “ We usually have corn flakes, fried 
eggs and coffee.” Eggs at that time were 
selling for 80 cents a dozen. 

This child, as well as a very large percentage 
of the school, came from a poor Italian home. 
She frequently absent 
from school for illness. 

Under the direction of Agnes Hogan, home 
economics teacher, a series of simple lessons in 
nutrition was started. It is found that the 
children enjoy the lessons, and worth while 
results are apparently produced. 

The money for these lessons was at first pro- 
vided from a special fund under the control of 
the medical director of the city and later from 
a school service fund in the school. The food 
is prepared by the girls of the seventh and 
eighth grade vocational classes, who have one- 


was underweight and 


half day for homemaking work, under the 
supervision of the home economics teacher, 
whose schedule allows four hours each week 


for this work. 

In the third grade classes ten lessons of 20 
minutes each emphasizing a good breakfast are 
taught by the home economics teacher in the 
grade classroom. They cover the uses of food 
in the body, the right foods for breakfast with 
their uses and the serving of these foods to 


the class. The foods taught for breakfast are 


fruit, cereal, bread and butter and milk or 
cocoa. 
After fruits and cereals are discussed the 


children are served small portions of cooked 
fruit and cooked cereal. Several kinds of each 
are cooked and the children see them all, but 
each child has only one dish of fruit and one 
of cereal to eat. 

In the next lesson breads are discussed, the 
dark breads being stressed. Then a lesson is 
given on milk and its value. After this, the 
children are taught in the kitchen by the girls 
The 
children see the cocoa made, learn how to make 
The cost of these 


of the vocational classes to make cocoa. 


it, and then have it to drink. 
foods is discussed and prices are compared with 


movies, soda, candies etc. 


When this work was first started many chil- 
dren would not eat the cereal and some would 
not eat the fruit. Each year that number grows 
smaller and there are classes where all children 
eat everything served to them. Children are 
never forced to eat but are encouraged to do so. 
Special praise is given those who eat every- 
thing served to them and especially those who 
do not like the food but still eat it. 

Pictures of foods, of underweight and normal 
weight children and exhibits of foods used. 
The chief object is to induce the children to 
eat good breakfasts at home by having them 
learn what a good breakfast is and actually 
eating one at school. 

In the fourth grade twelve lessons of 30 
minutes each are given. The work of the third 
grade is reviewed, usually in two lessons. Then 
a discussion of foods for lunch is given. The 
plan for a lunch is cream soup, a dish of 
potatoes, rice or macaroni, bread and butter, 
a simple dessert of fruit or pudding, milk or 
cocoa, and water. The importance of milk is 
again stressed in the discussion on cream soups. 
This also introduces lessons on vegetables. The 
value of potatoes in the diet compared with 
rice and macaroni, the proper place for sweets 
and the value of simple desserts made of milk 
are all discussed. 

In the ninth or tenth lesson a simple luncheon 
is served each class at noon in its own class- 


room. The usual menu is cream of spinach 
soup, scalloped potatoes, whole wheat bread and 
butter and a simple dessert made with milk 


A beverage is usually not served as milk is 
the dishes prepared 
children go home 


always used in three of 
and after the luncheon the 
where they can get milk or water. 

In the next lesson the cost of the 
figured with the children. The teacher gives 
the amounts and the children give the prices. 
The total cost of the lunch is found and then 
This is always a sur- 


lunch is 


the cost for each child. 
prise to the children as it is usually less than 
ten cents each. 

In the fifth grade there are twelve lessons 
of 30 minutes each in which the work of the 
third and fourth grades is reviewed and lessons 
on calorie value of food are given. Each child 
figures his own calorie requirement, using as 
part of his data his weight as recorded on the 
Then he works out 


(Concluded on page 44) 


classroom weight chart. 
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Mount Vernon Pupils Learn Value of Foods 


That children can be taught to appreciate the 
value of certain foods essential to growth and 
proper development and to learn to eat those 
foods, was demonstrated in an interesting ex- 
periment at Public School 10, Mount Vernon, 
during the second semester last year. The 
experiment was suggested by Mary G. McCor- 
mick, State Supervisor of Nutrition, and was 
conducted by the medical department under the 
immediate supervision of the school nurses, 
Mrs Janet E. Brown and Helen E. Schott, in 
cooperation with Elinor Keaney and Mrs Gladys 
Evernham, domestic science teachers of the 
Columbus School. 

The school in which the experiment was con- 
ducted is located in one of the most congested 
areas of the city and has a large percentage 
of children of foreign-born parents. It had 
been observed that the diet of many of these 
children lacked many of the items which are 
considered essential for proper growth and 
development. 

Consequently the first experiments were with 
cereals and milk. Many of the children had 
never become accustomed to cereals and milk 
in the home and for a time were a little afraid 
to eat them. There was a nucleus of children 
in all the classes, however, who were accus- 
tomed to them and it was not long before all 
of them were tasting the cereals and finally 
eating them with relish. These “ tasting 
parties ” as they were called were given in the 
domestic science rcoms to all the children of 
the 1-1 to the 5-2 grades. The cooking was 
done in the regular domestic science work by 





The Cooks and the Tasters 


the older girls, many of them older sisters of 
the children, thus giving them a practical lesson 
in home economics as well as teaching the 
younger children sound and practical principles 
of nutrition. 


The cereals used for the experiment were 
cooked cereals, such as wheatena and oatmeal. 
Dates were also added to make them more 
palatable. 

As compared with a breakfast of bread and 
coffee, which was altogether too common with 
many children prior to these demonstrations, 
the cooked cereal with milk supplied certain 





Empty Cereal Boxes Brought from Home Are 


Good Evidence of the Use of Cereals 


essentials of food necessary for the growing 
child. The milk contains all of the essential 
elements, and the dark cereals contain proteins 
and minerals in generous quantities and in this 
respect was superior to macaroni or bread. 

When a child finished eating a box of cereal 
at home he or she could bring the empty box 
to school to show the teachers. These boxes 
were kept and a picture was taken of them at 
the end of the term. As shown in the photo- 
graph a very considerable number of children 
gained sufficient liking for cereal and milk at 
school to start using them at home. 

Ten different classes totaling some 350 pupils 
had a part in the demonstration which was con- 
tinued for one semester. The cereal and milk 
used for each serving of a class of 35 did not 
cost more than $1, and usually less. The quan- 
tity used ordinarily amounted to four quarts 
of milk, a box of cereal and a package of dates. 
From three to four classes a week were served 

Preparing the cereal was not a burden to the 
domestic science teachers since the cooking gave 
them a chance to impart practical training in 
cookery to the older girls. 

Another feature which was stressed was 
washing the hands before eating. This rule 
was strictly adhered to and had a salutary effect 
on the children. Thus a balanced diet, correct 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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(Concluded from page 42) 


a 500-calorie breakfast and an 800 or 1000- 
calorie lunch, using the outlines he learned in 
the lower grades. Charts are used by the 
teacher in these lessons to show the children 
the calorie value of the foods they need. After 
this, enough foods of other kinds are added to 
the breakfast and lunch to make the day’s total 
requirement, emphasis being placed on vege- 
tables, fruits, cereals and milk. One or two 
written lessons are sometimes given in this 
grade. 

In all grades the value of cleanliness, sleep, 
fresh air and exercise is emphasized repeatedly. 
The classroom teachers often make health or 
food posters or booklets or use the material 
in these lessons as basis for oral or written 
English. The cost of the food used is usually 
about $2 for each third grade class and $3 for 
each fourth grade class. 

In the sixth grade the girls have practical 
work in cooking and they are taught to cook 
the foods about which they have learned in the 


lower grades. The girls who enter the voca- 


tional department have still more practical 
work. The boys have no more work of this 
nature. 


Although it is difficult to judge the results 
in work of this kind, some encouraging facts 
are noted. There are many more cereals for 
sale in the stores of the community than 
formerly and a greater knowledge of cereals 
among the children. The school attendance is 
better, fewer children being absent for illness. 
The number of underweight children has 
decreased. Each year the children eat more 
willingly and happily the foods taught in both 
the grade classrooms and in the cooking classes. 


| 


Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director of the 
Examinations and Inspections Division of the 
Department, gave two addresses at the annual 
conference of high school principals and super- 
intendents of South Carolina on October 15th 
and 16th at the University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. His subjects were “ Changing 
Emphases in Education,” and “ The Diagnostic 
Value of Examinations as an Aid to Super- 


vision.” 
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Mount Vernon Pupils 


Learn Value of Foods 
(Concluded from page 43) 


table manners and hygiene were combined in 
one lesson. 

After the children were accustomed to the 
use of milk and cereals the next step was the 
use of certain vegetables and soups with which 
the children were rather poorly acquainted. 
While Italian children are accustomed to eating 
considerable quantities of greens, they are not 
accustomed to many of our common vegetables. 
The children were taught to eat creamed car- 
rots and vegetable soups of various kinds. 
Cream soups were also served to the children. 

The work with vegetables and soups which 
rounded out the cycle for the term was con- 
ducted in the same manner as with the cereals 
and was equally effective. 

This year more extensive experiments will be 
carried on at Columbus School. They will be 
somewhat more elaborate and will consist oi 
model breakfasts, lunches and dinners. 


—— = 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

University Convocation, Albany, October 28th 
and 29th 

New York State Teachers Association, western 
section, Buffalo, November 4th and 5th; 
central western section, Rochester, November 
4th and 5th; central section, Utica, October 
21st and 22d; eastern section, Albany, Octo- 
ber 21st and 22d; southern section, Bingham- 
ton, November 18th and 19th; house of dele- 
gates, Syracuse, November 22d and 23d 

State Association of District Superintendents, 
Syracuse, December 1st-3d 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 27th-29th 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Dallas, Texas, February 27th—March 3d 

Teachers’ conferences: Third district, Broome 
county, Binghamton, November 18th and 
19th; Erie county, Buffalo, November 3d; 
third district of Allegany county, Bolivar, 
October 21st and 22d 


—_o——_ 


An improvement in oversized classes in the 
New York City public schools during the past 
four years has been reported by Superintendent 
of Schools William J. O’Shea. In 1923 there 
were 1192 such classes. In 1926 there are 199. 
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Local History of New York State 
The Capture of New York City 





Roger Morris, or Jumel, Mansion (built 1758) ; Washington’s Headquarters in New York Cit) 
September 14-—October 18, 1776 


Whatever mortification the British com- 
mander may have felt on learning of the retire- 
ment of the American forces on Long Island, 
he continued his campaign with deliberation 
and method. The intrenchments 
were occupied, while troops were posted at 
Bushwick, Newtown, Hell Gate and Flushing, 
headquarters being at Newtown. 

Some of the American officers were appre- 
hensive that New York City would be bom- 
barded from the Long Island shore; but the 
interest of the British in preserving a city 
which they expected to possess and for its mili- 
tary value to retain, rendered the destruction 
of New York at their hands unlikely. What 
Washington realized most keenly was the 
danger that they would land near Hell Gate 
or in Westchester county and, cooperating with 


abandoned 


the fleet, encircle his army with an impregnable 
wall. Forced by the situation, he transferred 
the greater part of his Harlem 
Heights and there established his headquarters 
He adopted every measure at his command for 


forces to 


summoned to his aid all the 
much 


defense and 
strength and 
dispirited by defeat and greatly weakened by 
desertions. Writing to Congress on September 
2d, after describing the state of the militia and 
the effect of its example on the Continental 
troops, he said: “I am obliged to confess my 
want of confidence in the generality of the 
troops.” 

On the 3d, 12th, 13th and 14th of the month 
hostile vessels worked their way up the East 
river past the city and the opposing batteries. 
Since Kip’s bay, about where the present 34th 


manliness of an army 
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street ends, appeared to the British commander 
to be “only a secondary object of care” to 
the Americans, as he wrote to his home govern- 
ment, that place was selected as suitable for a 
descent on Manhattan island. Here breast- 
works extended along the ‘river bank, defended 
by Connecticut militia, and within supporting 
four other brigades, one made 
York men led by General John 


were 
up of New 
Morin Scott. 
On September 15th a general movement from 
Newtown creek to Kip’s bay took place under 
Sir Henry Clinton, assisted by Lord Cornwallis. 
The troops were conveyed in 84 boats, present- 
ing an imposing appearance, under the covering 
fire of five warships. The guns of these ships 
drove the defenders from their works; and, 
when the enemy landed strong bodies of troops 
retreat, thus threatened, 
The panic communicated 


distance 


them, their 
became a wild flight. 
itself to the two brigades ordered up to rein- 
Regiment after regiment dissolved 
in the rout. Washington, riding down at great 
speed from Harlem, threw himself into the 
midst of the fleeing men in a vain effort to 
Other brigades fought 
Silliman’s 


above 


force them. 


restore a fighting front. 
their way through, also retiring. 
brigade and Knox’s artillery were in the city 
three miles below. To rescue them was the 
undertaking of General Putnam, assisted by his 
aid, Major Aaron Burr, who had a thorough 
acquaintance with the ground. He was able to 
guide the retreating soldiers by a way long and 
circuitous through the woods on the western 
side of the island to Harlem Heights. The 
American loss in the affair of Kip’s bay was 
about 350, mostly in prisoners, exclusive of 
officers. 

The gloom of the day’s events is slightly 
relieved by an incident often related. On what 
is now Murray Hill, at the house of Robert 
Murray, a Quaker of wealth, the British gen- 
and refreshment in the 
pursuit of the Americans. The wife of Mr 
Murray, whose sympathies were with the 
patriots, entertained those gentlemen with such 
gracious hospitality and charming vivacity that 
they forgot for a time the business they were 
about, contributing considerably to the escape 


erals halted for rest 


of Silliman’s brigade. 
Sialic: 

Two hundred thirty Canadian school teachers 
and members of the Windsor Teachers Insti 
tute of Windsor, Ontario, inspected schools of 
Buffalo on October Ist. 
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Apprentice Commission Provides 
Training in Different Trades 

The Apprenticeship Commission of the New 
York Building Congress reports that for the 
year 1925-26, it had under its jurisdiction 4128 
indentured apprentices distributed as follows in 
the various trades: carpentry 1482; painting 
176; electrical work 461; upholstery 94; plas- 
tering 330; plumbing 68; bricklaying 1455; 
granite cutting 62. These apprentices are all 
required, in conformity with the agreements 
which have been entered into by employers and 
labor organizations, to attend either the day 
continuation classes or the evening vocational 
classes which are maintained by the board of 
education of New York City. It is interesting 
to note that the quota of apprentices allowed 
each trade was largely taken up. This is a 
clear indication that boys are anxious to learn 
trades provided they are guaranteed not merely 
a job as a helper or learner but also oppor- 
tunity to receive a broad practical training and 
proper related technical education. 

The policy of the Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion is to provide for the education of the 
apprentice while he is on the job and to supple- 
ment this practical experience by suitable edu- 
cation in the schools. The commission will 
only place apprentices with such employers as 
have jobs that will provide an all-around prac- 
tical training. During the past year the 
applications for apprentices of a large number 
of employers were refused by the commission 
on the ground that the employers were not in 
position to teach boys the fundamentals of a 
trade. The commission proposes to guarantee 
to each boy whom it accepts as an apprentice 
that he will have a good opportunity to learn 
the trade which he desires to enter. 

The work of the apprentice in school is 
largely theoretical in character, although in 
such trades as upholstery, carpentry and elec- 
trical construction it has been found necessary 
to provide some instruction along practical 
lines. During the past year the board of edu- 
cation of New York City has provided sufficient 
funds to meet every request which the Appren- 
ticeship Commission has made for special 
classes or courses. 

The office of the Apprenticeship Commission 
of the New York Building Congress is located 
in the Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. 
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Binghamton Advertises Clas 


Methods used in Binghamton to advertise 
evening classes are reported by Mrs Jennie W. 
Hess, director of adult immigrant education in 
that city. The advertising campaign is begun 
in September in preparation for the opening of 
classes in October. Given in the order of im- 
portance the methods are 

1 A representative of the immigrant educa- 
tion division goes to every classroom in the 
schools in foreign sections, both public and 
parochial, and requests the children to tell their 
relatives and friends the date and hour of the 
opening of the evening schools. This message 
is given verbally to all pupils from the fourth 
through the eighth grades; to children below 
the fourth grade where there is a likelihood 
of children getting the message wrong, hand- 
bills printed in the foreign language of that 
particular neighborhood are distributed, calling 
attention to the location and date of the opening 
of the schools. This is done the week before 
the night schools open. 

2 During this same week letters over the 
superintendent’s signature go to all priests, 
ministers and rabbis having large numbers of 
foreign-born persons in their congregations 
This letter is followed up by a personal visit 
to these leaders, urging them to make a strong 
appeal for the need of intelligent citizenship 
and for its preparation in the evening schools. 

3 Letters to employers are sent out over the 
signature of the superintendent. These letters 
ask for their cooperation in bringing the night 
schools to the attention of their employees. 
They also urge employers to visit the schools 
and to offer such suggestions for their improve- 
ment as will be helpful to the pupils. 

4 Posters containing information about the 
night schools are placed on the bulletin boards 
of the various industries. 

5 Posters are also placed in the windows of 
stores in neighborhoods where the population 
is largely foreign. 

6 A post card announcement is sent to each 
person who registered in the evening classes 
the previous year. 

7 Stereopticon slides are shown in all moving 
picture houses for a week preceding the opening 
of school. These announcements are made in 
3inghamton in three languages, English, Slovak 
and Italian. 

8 Letters are sent to secretaries of organiza- 
tions made up of foreign-born persons. These 
letters urge the attendance of the members of 
these clubs at night school. 
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ses in Immigrant Education 


9 Publishers of English and foreign-language 
papers are asked to print announcements in 
their papers. 
published by the local 
department of education are left at the county 


10 Announcements 


clerk’s office and the county clerk is requested 
to distribute them to all persons taking steps 
to become citizens, whether declarants or 
petitioners. 

11 From the county clerk’s office a list of the 
names of persons coming before the following 
naturalization court is obtained. A_ special 
notice is sent to these persons to enter a class 
to prepare for their examination in court. The 
first night that this class meets each pupil is 
tested and if he shows a need for English he 
is told which night school he should attend in 
addition to attending the class in civics. 

12 All persons failing in their examination 
in court because of insufficient English are 
urged to return to a class in English. 

13 All persons failing to pass the literacy 
test for new voters are instructed to attend the 
school nearest their homes. 

14 All cards sent to the department of edu- 
cation from Ellis Island by the Immigration 
Service of the United States Department of 
Labor are followed up 

15 Each year an entertainment is given by 
the division of immigrant education in honor 
of the persons who were naturalized during 
the year. The talent is recruited largely from 
among the night school pupils and a large 
attendance is attracted to the program. Often 
many foreign-born persons who are not mem- 
bers of evening school attend the entertain- 
ments, so that the entertainments advertise the 
schools. If but one entertainment is to be given 
a year, it is believed advisable to have it early 
in the school year rather than as a closing 
exercise, so that the advertising done in this 
way may be followed by instruction rather than 
by a vacation. 

16 The home teachers in immigrant educa- 
tion through their visits in foreign neighbor- 
hoods are often able to direct pupils to either 
the home or evening classes. Personal visiting 
is an effective means of recruiting classes, sinc¢ 
many of the so-called reasons for not attending 
class can be discussed and the pupil can be 
convinced that he is not too old, too tired or 
too illiterate to make an effort to learn our 


language. 
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State Published Minutes of Revolutionary Committees 


The Minutes of the Albany Committee of 
Correspondence have now been published in full 
by the State. Volume 1, containing the 
minutes of the parent committee for 1775-78, 
appeared in 1923; volume 2, with the minutes 
of the Schenectady committee for 1775-79 and 
an index to the entire work, has recently been 
published. These records, with the exception 
of the fragmentary minute book of the Tryon 
(now Montgomery) county committee, privately 
published in 1905, constitute the only surviving 
records of those committees which were organ- 
throughout the State, 
Declaration of 


ized and which, even 


before the Independence, took 
over county, city and town government in all 
New York. The 


the primal 


parts of the then colony of 
reader is brought 
upon which were based the work of the Pro- 
1775 


themselves 


close to forces 


vincial and Continental Congresses. In 


the committees seemed to regard 
only as military committees to assist in raising 
and supporting troops, but by degrees they took 
over various civil and judicial functions. They 
impress one with the orderly and legal way in 
which the Revolution was carried on. 

The array of activities was bewildering and 
included (1) the raising, drafting, equipping, 
disciplining, training, officering, stationing and 
paying of troops; (2) the exemptions from 
military duty of those in essential industries or 
employment; (3) the detection, imprisonment, 
punishment and exile of the disaffected, spies 
and emissaries; (4) the suppression of organ- 
ized revolts within the county and the prosecu- 
tion of those guilty of speaking adversely of 
the patriot cause; (5) the support of those 
made poor by the war, the burial of their dead, 
and the helping of refugees; (6) the collection 
of the excise and the regulation of taverns; 
(7) the supervision of the construction of hos- 
pitals, barracks, forts and prisons; (8) the 
assumption of authority over the ordinances 
and powers of the city officers and the control 
of firemasters and fire regulations; (9) the 
regulation of prices for all kinds of articles, 
particularly of tea, sugar and salt; (10) the 
regulation encouragement of trade and 
manufactures, and the inspection for bad 
products; (11) the handling of appeals to con- 
trol housing difficulties, fix wages and prevent 


and 


\65m-026-16,500(5057)* 


hoarding; (12) the encouragement of auxiliary 
aid such as the knitting of socks for the 
soldiers, collecting linen rags, medicines and 
instruments; (13) the control of the issuance 
of paper money and of counterfeiting; (14) 
the quarantining against smallpox; (15) the 
rationing of food, particularly of wheat, and 
preventing its distillation into whisky; (16) 
subscriptions for the poor at home and in 
Boston; (17) the supervision of elections of 
members in subdistricts and for members of 
the Provincial Congress and the Legislature; 
(18) the maintenance of law and order; (19) 
the establishment of night watches; (20) the 
management of Indian affairs and relations. 
A large part of the time of the committee was 
taken up, as might be expected, with Tories, 
rangers, 
plunder, 


prisoners, deserters, murders, passes, 
protection of the loyal, robberies, 
sequestration of Tory property and treason, all 
very similar in character to the work carried 
on by the commissioners for detecting con- 
spiracies. 

While the above applies particularly to the 
Albany committee (which acted for the entire 
including the present Albany, 
Rensselaer, Columbia, Schenectady, Saratoga 
and parts of Schoharie, Greene and Washing- 


county then 


ton counties), the activities of the Schenectady 
committee almost as multitudinous and 
bring one even nearer to the frontier of the 
conflict. These minutes have an added interest 
because they are the only records of any dis- 
trict committee which have even partially sur- 
vived to the present, and the present compila- 
tion was only possible by the combination of 
a portion of this record printed from a rare 
publication of 1776, of another part preserved 
in manuscript in the Library of Congress, and 
a third found in a recent transcript, all originals 
having disappeared in the course of the past 
50 years. 

While the record of the Albany committee 
closes with 1778, the Schenectady record shows 
that both the county and district committees 
were functioning in 1779, but it is thought 
probable that thereafter the regularly 
constituted authorities under the State Consti- 
tution of 1777 took over the work and that the 
Revolutionary committees ceased their activities. 
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